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Preface 


Welcome to College Physics, an OpenStax resource. This textbook was 
written to increase student access to high-quality learning materials, 
maintaining highest standards of academic rigor at little to no cost. 


About OpenStax 


OpenStax is a nonprofit based at Rice University, and it’s our mission to 
improve student access to education. Our first openly licensed college 
textbook was published in 2012, and our library has since scaled to over 20 
books for college and AP courses used by hundreds of thousands of 
students. Our adaptive learning technology, designed to improve learning 
outcomes through personalized educational paths, is being piloted in 
college courses throughout the country. Through our partnerships with 
philanthropic foundations and our alliance with other educational resource 
organizations, OpenStax is breaking down the most common barriers to 
learning and empowering students and instructors to succeed. 


About OpenStax Resources 


Customization 


College Physics is licensed under a Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 
International (CC BY) license, which means that you can distribute, remix, 
and build upon the content, as long as you provide attribution to OpenStax 
and its content contributors. 


Because our books are openly licensed, you are free to use the entire book 
or pick and choose the sections that are most relevant to the needs of your 
course. Feel free to remix the content by assigning your students certain 
chapters and sections in your syllabus, in the order that you prefer. You can 
even provide a direct link in your syllabus to the sections in the web view of 
your book. 


Instructors also have the option of creating a customized version of their 
OpenStax book. The custom version can be made available to students in 
low-cost print or digital form through their campus bookstore. Visit your 
book page on openstax.org for more information. 


Errata 


All OpenStax textbooks undergo a rigorous review process. However, like 
any professional-grade textbook, errors sometimes occur. Since our books 
are web based, we can make updates periodically when deemed 
pedagogically necessary. If you have a correction to suggest, submit it 
through the link on your book page on openstax.org. Subject matter experts 
review all errata suggestions. OpenStax is committed to remaining 
transparent about all updates, so you will also find a list of past errata 
changes on your book page on openstax.org. 


Format 


You can access this textbook for free in web view or PDF through 
openstax.org, and in low-cost print and iBooks editions. 


About College Physics 


College Physics meets standard scope and sequence requirements for a two- 
semester introductory algebra-based physics course. The text is grounded in 
real-world examples to help students grasp fundamental physics concepts. It 
requires knowledge of algebra and some trigonometry, but not calculus. 
College Physics includes learning objectives, concept questions, links to 
labs and simulations, and ample practice opportunities for traditional 
physics application problems. 


Coverage and Scope 


College Physics is organized such that topics are introduced conceptually 
with a steady progression to precise definitions and analytical applications. 
The analytical aspect (problem solving) is tied back to the conceptual 
before moving on to another topic. Each introductory chapter, for example, 
opens with an engaging photograph relevant to the subject of the chapter 
and interesting applications that are easy for most students to visualize. 
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Concepts and Calculations 


The ability to calculate does not guarantee conceptual understanding. In 
order to unify conceptual, analytical, and calculation skills within the 
learning process, we have integrated Strategies and Discussions throughout 
the text. 


Modern Perspective 


The chapters on modern physics are more complete than many other texts 
on the market, with an entire chapter devoted to medical applications of 
nuclear physics and another to particle physics. The final chapter of the 
text, “Frontiers of Physics,” is devoted to the most exciting endeavors in 
physics. It ends with a module titled “Some Questions We Know to Ask.” 


Key Features 


Modularity 


This textbook is organized as a collection of modules that can be rearranged 
and modified to suit the needs of a particular professor or class. That being 
said, modules often contain references to content in other modules, as most 
topics in physics cannot be discussed in isolation. 


Learning Objectives 


Every module begins with a set of learning objectives. These objectives are 
designed to guide the instructor in deciding what content to include or 
assign, and to guide the student with respect to what he or she can expect to 
learn. After completing the module and end-of-module exercises, students 
should be able to demonstrate mastery of the learning objectives. 


Call-Outs 


Key definitions, concepts, and equations are called out with a special design 
treatment. Call-outs are designed to catch readers’ attention, to make it clear 
that a specific term, concept, or equation is particularly important, and to 
provide easy reference for a student reviewing content. 


Key Terms 


Key terms are in bold and are followed by a definition in context. 
Definitions of key terms are also listed in the Glossary, which appears at the 
end of the module. 


Worked Examples 


Worked examples have four distinct parts to promote both analytical and 
conceptual skills. Worked examples are introduced in words, always using 
some application that should be of interest. This is followed by a Strategy 
section that emphasizes the concepts involved and how solving the problem 


relates to those concepts. This is followed by the mathematical Solution and 
Discussion. 


Many worked examples contain multiple-part problems to help the students 
learn how to approach normal situations, in which problems tend to have 
multiple parts. Finally, worked examples employ the techniques of the 
problem-solving strategies so that students can see how those strategies 
succeed in practice as well as in theory. 


Problem-Solving Strategies 


Problem-solving strategies are first presented in a special section and 
subsequently appear at crucial points in the text where students can benefit 
most from them. Problem-solving strategies have a logical structure that is 
reinforced in the worked examples and supported in certain places by line 
drawings that illustrate various steps. 


Misconception Alerts 


Students come to physics with preconceptions from everyday experiences 
and from previous courses. Some of these preconceptions are 
misconceptions, and many are very common among students and the 
general public. Some are inadvertently picked up through 
misunderstandings of lectures and texts. The Misconception Alerts feature 
is designed to point these out and correct them explicitly. 


Take-Home Investigations 


Take Home Investigations provide the opportunity for students to apply or 
explore what they have learned with a hands-on activity. 


Things Great and Small 


In these special topic essays, macroscopic phenomena (such as air pressure) 
are explained with submicroscopic phenomena (such as atoms bouncing off 
walls). These essays support the modern perspective by describing aspects 
of modern physics before they are formally treated in later chapters. 
Connections are also made between apparently disparate phenomena. 


Simulations 


Where applicable, students are directed to the interactive PHeT physics 
simulations developed by the University of Colorado. There they can 
further explore the physics concepts they have learned about in the module. 


Summary 


Module summaries are thorough and functional and present all important 
definitions and equations. Students are able to find the definitions of all 
terms and symbols as well as their physical relationships. The structure of 
the summary makes plain the fundamental principles of the module or 
collection and serves as a useful study guide. 


Glossary 


At the end of every module or chapter is a Glossary containing definitions 
of all of the key terms in the module or chapter. 


End-of-Module Problems 


At the end of every chapter is a set of Conceptual Questions and/or skills- 
based Problems & Exercises. Conceptual Questions challenge students’ 
ability to explain what they have learned conceptually, independent of the 
mathematical details. Problems & Exercises challenge students to apply 
both concepts and skills to solve mathematical physics problems. Online, 


every other problem includes an answer that students can reveal 
immediately by clicking on a “Show Solution” button. 


In addition to traditional skills-based problems, there are three special types 
of end-of-module problems: Integrated Concept Problems, Unreasonable 
Results Problems, and Construct Your Own Problems. All of these 
problems are indicated with a subtitle preceding the problem. 


Integrated Concept Problems 


In Integrated Concept Problems, students are asked to apply what they have 
learned about two or more concepts to arrive at a solution to a problem. 
These problems require a higher level of thinking because, before solving a 
problem, students have to recognize the combination of strategies required 
to solve it. 


Unreasonable Results 


In Unreasonable Results Problems, students are challenged to not only 
apply concepts and skills to solve a problem, but also to analyze the answer 
with respect to how likely or realistic it really is. These problems contain a 
premise that produces an unreasonable answer and are designed to further 
emphasize that properly applied physics must describe nature accurately 
and is not simply the process of solving equations. 


Construct Your Own Problem 


These problems require students to construct the details of a problem, 
justify their starting assumptions, show specific steps in the problem’s 
solution, and finally discuss the meaning of the result. These types of 
problems relate well to both conceptual and analytical aspects of physics, 
emphasizing that physics must describe nature. Often they involve an 
integration of topics from more than one chapter. Unlike other problems, 
solutions are not provided since there is no single correct answer. 


Instructors should feel free to direct students regarding the level and scope 
of their considerations. Whether the problem is solved and described 
correctly will depend on initial assumptions. 


Additional Resources 


Student and Instructor Resources 


We’ve compiled additional resources for both students and instructors, 
including Getting Started Guides, an instructor solution manual, and 
PowerPoint slides. Instructor resources require a verified instructor account, 
which can be requested on your openstax.org log-in. Take advantage of 
these resources to supplement your OpenStax book. 


Partner Resources 


OpenStax Partners are our allies in the mission to make high-quality 
learning materials affordable and accessible to students and instructors 
everywhere. Their tools integrate seamlessly with our OpenStax titles at a 
low cost. To access the partner resources for your text, visit your book page 
on openstax.org. 
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1-2 Physics: An Introduction 


e Explain the difference between a principle and a law. 
e Explain the difference between a model and a theory. 


The flight formations of migratory 
birds such as Canada geese are 
governed by the laws of physics. 
(credit: David Merrett) 


The physical universe is enormously complex in its detail. Every day, each 
of us observes a great variety of objects and phenomena. Over the centuries, 
the curiosity of the human race has led us collectively to explore and 
catalog a tremendous wealth of information. From the flight of birds to the 
colors of flowers, from lightning to gravity, from quarks to clusters of 
galaxies, from the flow of time to the mystery of the creation of the 
universe, we have asked questions and assembled huge arrays of facts. In 
the face of all these details, we have discovered that a surprisingly small 
and unified set of physical laws can explain what we observe. As humans, 
we inake generalizations and seek order. We have found that nature is 
remarkably cooperative—it exhibits the underlying order and simplicity we 
so value. 


It is the underlying order of nature that makes science in general, and 
physics in particular, so enjoyable to study. For example, what do a bag of 
chips and a car battery have in common? Both contain energy that can be 


converted to other forms. The law of conservation of energy (which says 
that energy can change form but is never lost) ties together such topics as 
food calories, batteries, heat, light, and watch springs. Understanding this 
law makes it easier to learn about the various forms energy takes and how 
they relate to one another. Apparently unrelated topics are connected 
through broadly applicable physical laws, permitting an understanding 
beyond just the memorization of lists of facts. 


The unifying aspect of physical laws and the basic simplicity of nature form 
the underlying themes of this text. In learning to apply these laws, you will, 
of course, study the most important topics in physics. More importantly, 
you will gain analytical abilities that will enable you to apply these laws far 
beyond the scope of what can be included in a single book. These analytical 
skills will help you to excel academically, and they will also help you to 
think critically in any professional career you choose to pursue. This 
module discusses the realm of physics (to define what physics is), some 
applications of physics (to illustrate its relevance to other disciplines), and 
more precisely what constitutes a physical law (to illuminate the importance 
of experimentation to theory). 


Science and the Realm of Physics 


Science consists of the theories and laws that are the general truths of nature 
as well as the body of knowledge they encompass. Scientists are continually 
trying to expand this body of knowledge and to perfect the expression of the 
laws that describe it. Physics is concerned with describing the interactions 
of energy, matter, space, and time, and it is especially interested in what 
fundamental mechanisms underlie every phenomenon. The concern for 
describing the basic phenomena in nature essentially defines the realm of 
physics. 


Physics aims to describe the function of everything around us, from the 
movement of tiny charged particles to the motion of people, cars, and 
spaceships. In fact, almost everything around you can be described quite 
accurately by the laws of physics. Consider a smart phone ([link]). Physics 
describes how electricity interacts with the various circuits inside the 
device. This knowledge helps engineers select the appropriate materials and 


circuit layout when building the smart phone. Next, consider a GPS system. 
Physics describes the relationship between the speed of an object, the 
distance over which it travels, and the time it takes to travel that distance. 
When you use a GPS device in a vehicle, it utilizes these physics equations 
to determine the travel time from one location to another. 


The Apple 
“iPhone” is a 


common 
smart phone 
with a GPS 
function. 
Physics 
describes the 
way that 
electricity 
flows through 
the circuits of 
this device. 
Engineers use 
their 
knowledge of 
physics to 
construct an 


iPhone with 
features that 
consumers 
will enjoy. 
One specific 
feature of an 
iPhone is the 
GPS 
function. 
GPS uses 
physics 
equations to 
determine the 
driving time 
between two 
locations on a 
map. (credit: 
@gletham 
GIS, Social, 
Mobile Tech 
Images) 


Applications of Physics 


You need not be a scientist to use physics. On the contrary, knowledge of 
physics is useful in everyday situations as well as in nonscientific 
professions. It can help you understand how microwave ovens work, why 
metals should not be put into them, and why they might affect pacemakers. 
(See [link] and [link].) Physics allows you to understand the hazards of 
radiation and rationally evaluate these hazards more easily. Physics also 
explains the reason why a black car radiator helps remove heat in a car 
engine, and it explains why a white roof helps keep the inside of a house 
cool. Similarly, the operation of a car’s ignition system as well as the 
transmission of electrical signals through our body’s nervous system are 


much easier to understand when you think about them in terms of basic 
physics. 


Physics is the foundation of many important disciplines and contributes 
directly to others. Chemistry, for example—-since it deals with the 
interactions of atoms and molecules—is rooted in atomic and molecular 
physics. Most branches of engineering are applied physics. In architecture, 
physics is at the heart of structural stability, and is involved in the acoustics, 
heating, lighting, and cooling of buildings. Parts of geology rely heavily on 
physics, such as radioactive dating of rocks, earthquake analysis, and heat 
transfer in the Earth. Some disciplines, such as biophysics and geophysics, 
are hybrids of physics and other disciplines. 


Physics has many applications in the biological sciences. On the 
microscopic level, it helps describe the properties of cell walls and cell 
membranes ({link] and [link]). On the macroscopic level, it can explain the 
heat, work, and power associated with the human body. Physics is involved 
in medical diagnostics, such as x-rays, magnetic resonance imaging (MRI), 
and ultrasonic blood flow measurements. Medical therapy sometimes 
directly involves physics; for example, cancer radiotherapy uses ionizing 
radiation. Physics can also explain sensory phenomena, such as how 
musical instruments make sound, how the eye detects color, and how lasers 
can transmit information. 


It is not necessary to formally study all applications of physics. What is 
most useful is knowledge of the basic laws of physics and a skill in the 
analytical methods for applying them. The study of physics also can 
improve your problem-solving skills. Furthermore, physics has retained the 
most basic aspects of science, so it is used by all of the sciences, and the 
study of physics makes other sciences easier to understand. 


The laws of physics help 
us understand how 
common appliances 
work. For example, the 
laws of physics can help 
explain how microwave 
ovens heat up food, and 
they also help us 
understand why it is 
dangerous to place metal 
objects in a microwave 
oven. (credit: 
MoneyBlogNewz) 


These two 
applications of 
physics have 
more in common 
than meets the 
eye. Microwave 
ovens use 
electromagnetic 
waves to heat 
food. Magnetic 
resonance 
imaging (MRI) 
also uses 
electromagnetic 
waves to yield an 
image of the 
brain, from which 
the exact location 
of tumors can be 
determined. 
(credit: Rashmi 
Chawla, Daniel 
Smith, and Paul 
E. Marik) 


Physics, chemistry, 


and biology help 
describe the properties 
of cell walls in plant 
cells, such as the onion 
cells seen here. (credit: 
Umberto Salvagnin) 
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An artist’s rendition of the the structure of a cell membrane. 
Membranes form the boundaries of animal cells and are 
complex in structure and function. Many of the most 
fundamental properties of life, such as the firing of nerve cells, 
are related to membranes. The disciplines of biology, 
chemistry, and physics all help us understand the membranes of 
animal cells. (credit: Mariana Ruiz) 


Models, Theories, and Laws; The Role of Experimentation 


The laws of nature are concise descriptions of the universe around us; they 
are human statements of the underlying laws or rules that all natural 
processes follow. Such laws are intrinsic to the universe; humans did not 


create them and so cannot change them. We can only discover and 
understand them. Their discovery is a very human endeavor, with all the 
elements of mystery, imagination, struggle, triumph, and disappointment 
inherent in any creative effort. (See [link] and [link].) The cornerstone of 
discovering natural laws is observation; science must describe the universe 
as it is, not as we may imagine it to be. 


Sir Isaac Newton 


Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) was 
very reluctant to 

publish his 
revolutionary 
work and had to 
be convinced to 
do so. In his later 
years, he stepped 
down from his 
academic post and 
became 
exchequer of the 
Royal Mint. He 
took this post 


seriously, 
inventing reeding 
(or creating 
ridges) on the 
edge of coins to 
prevent 
unscrupulous 
people from 
trimming the 
silver off of them 
before using them 
as Currency. 
(credit: Arthur 
Shuster and 
Arthur E. Shipley: 
Britain’s Heritage 
of Science. 
London, 1917.) 


Marie Curie 
(1867-1934) 
sacrificed 


monetary assets 
to help finance 
her early 
research and 
damaged her 
physical well- 
being with 
radiation 
exposure. She is 
the only person 
to win Nobel 
prizes in both 
physics and 
chemistry. One 
of her daughters 
also won a 
Nobel Prize. 
(credit: 
Wikimedia 
Commons) 


We all are curious to some extent. We look around, make generalizations, 
and try to understand what we see—for example, we look up and wonder 
whether one type of cloud signals an oncoming storm. As we become 
serious about exploring nature, we become more organized and formal in 
collecting and analyzing data. We attempt greater precision, perform 
controlled experiments (if we can), and write down ideas about how the 
data may be organized and unified. We then formulate models, theories, and 
laws based on the data we have collected and analyzed to generalize and 
communicate the results of these experiments. 


A model is a representation of something that is often too difficult (or 
impossible) to display directly. While a model is justified with experimental 
proof, it is only accurate under limited situations. An example is the 
planetary model of the atom in which electrons are pictured as orbiting the 


nucleus, analogous to the way planets orbit the Sun. (See [link].) We cannot 
observe electron orbits directly, but the mental image helps explain the 
observations we can make, such as the emission of light from hot gases 
(atomic spectra). Physicists use models for a variety of purposes. For 
example, models can help physicists analyze a scenario and perform a 
calculation, or they can be used to represent a situation in the form of a 
computer simulation. A theory is an explanation for patterns in nature that 
is supported by scientific evidence and verified multiple times by various 
groups of researchers. Some theories include models to help visualize 
phenomena, whereas others do not. Newton’s theory of gravity, for 
example, does not require a model or mental image, because we can 
observe the objects directly with our own senses. The kinetic theory of 
gases, on the other hand, is a model in which a gas is viewed as being 
composed of atoms and molecules. Atoms and molecules are too small to 
be observed directly with our senses—thus, we picture them mentally to 
understand what our instruments tell us about the behavior of gases. 


A law uses concise language to describe a generalized pattern in nature that 
is supported by scientific evidence and repeated experiments. Often, a law 
can be expressed in the form of a single mathematical equation. Laws and 
theories are similar in that they are both scientific statements that result 
from a tested hypothesis and are supported by scientific evidence. However, 
the designation law is reserved for a concise and very general statement that 
describes phenomena in nature, such as the law that energy is conserved 
during any process, or Newton’s second law of motion, which relates force, 
mass, and acceleration by the simple equation F = ma. A theory, in 
contrast, is a less concise statement of observed phenomena. For example, 
the Theory of Evolution and the Theory of Relativity cannot be expressed 
concisely enough to be considered a law. The biggest difference between a 
law and a theory is that a theory is much more complex and dynamic. A law 
describes a single action, whereas a theory explains an entire group of 
related phenomena. And, whereas a law is a postulate that forms the 
foundation of the scientific method, a theory is the end result of that 
process. 


Less broadly applicable statements are usually called principles (such as 
Pascal’s principle, which is applicable only in fluids), but the distinction 


between laws and principles often is not carefully made. 


What is a 
model? 
This 
planetary 
model of 
the atom 
shows 
electrons 
orbiting the 
nucleus. It 
isa 
drawing 
that we use 
to form a 
mental 
image of 
the atom 
that we 
cannot see 
directly 
with our 
eyes 
because it 
is too 
small. 


Note: 

Models, Theories, and Laws 

Models, theories, and laws are used to help scientists analyze the data they 
have already collected. However, often after a model, theory, or law has 
been developed, it points scientists toward new discoveries they would not 
otherwise have made. 


The models, theories, and laws we devise sometimes imply the existence of 
objects or phenomena as yet unobserved. These predictions are remarkable 
triumphs and tributes to the power of science. It is the underlying order in 
the universe that enables scientists to make such spectacular predictions. 
However, if experiment does not verify our predictions, then the theory or 
law is wrong, no matter how elegant or convenient it is. Laws can never be 
known with absolute certainty because it is impossible to perform every 
imaginable experiment in order to confirm a law in every possible scenario. 
Physicists operate under the assumption that all scientific laws and theories 
are valid until a counterexample is observed. If a good-quality, verifiable 
experiment contradicts a well-established law, then the law must be 
modified or overthrown completely. 


The study of science in general and physics in particular is an adventure 
much like the exploration of uncharted ocean. Discoveries are made; 
models, theories, and laws are formulated; and the beauty of the physical 
universe is made more sublime for the insights gained. 


Note: 

The Scientific Method 

As scientists inquire and gather information about the world, they follow a 
process called the scientific method. This process typically begins with an 
observation and question that the scientist will research. Next, the scientist 


typically performs some research about the topic and then devises a 
hypothesis. Then, the scientist will test the hypothesis by performing an 
experiment. Finally, the scientist analyzes the results of the experiment and 
draws a conclusion. Note that the scientific method can be applied to many 
situations that are not limited to science, and this method can be modified 
to suit the situation. 

Consider an example. Let us say that you try to turn on your car, but it will 
not start. You undoubtedly wonder: Why will the car not start? You can 
follow a scientific method to answer this question. First off, you may 
perform some research to determine a variety of reasons why the car will 
not start. Next, you will state a hypothesis. For example, you may believe 
that the car is not starting because it has no engine oil. To test this, you 
open the hood of the car and examine the oil level. You observe that the oil 
is at an acceptable level, and you thus conclude that the oil level is not 
contributing to your car issue. To troubleshoot the issue further, you may 
devise a new hypothesis to test and then repeat the process again. 


The Evolution of Natural Philosophy into Modern Physics 


Physics was not always a separate and distinct discipline. It remains 
connected to other sciences to this day. The word physics comes from 
Greek, meaning nature. The study of nature came to be called “natural 
philosophy.” From ancient times through the Renaissance, natural 
philosophy encompassed many fields, including astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, and medicine. Over the last few centuries, 
the growth of knowledge has resulted in ever-increasing specialization and 
branching of natural philosophy into separate fields, with physics retaining 
the most basic facets. (See [link], [link], and [link].) Physics as it developed 
from the Renaissance to the end of the 19th century is called classical 
physics. It was transformed into modern physics by revolutionary 
discoveries made starting at the beginning of the 20th century. 


Over the 


centuries, 
natural 
philosophy has 
evolved into 
more 
specialized 
disciplines, as 
illustrated by 
the 
contributions of 
some of the 
greatest minds 
in history. The 
Greek 
philosopher 
Aristotle (384— 
322 B.C.) wrote 
on a broad 
range of topics 
including 
physics, 
animals, the 
soul, politics, 
and poetry. 
(credit: Jastrow 


(2006)/Ludovisi 
Collection) 


Galileo Galilei 
(1564-1642) laid 
the foundation of 

modern 
experimentation 
and made 
contributions in 
mathematics, 
physics, and 
astronomy. 
(credit: 
Domenico 
Tintoretto) 


Niels Bohr 
(1885-1962) 
made 
fundamental 
contributions to 
the development 
of quantum 
mechanics, one 
part of modern 
physics. (credit: 
United States 
Library of 
Congress Prints 
and Photographs 
Division) 


Classical physics is not an exact description of the universe, but it is an 
excellent approximation under the following conditions: Matter must be 
moving at speeds less than about 1% of the speed of light, the objects dealt 
with must be large enough to be seen with a microscope, and only weak 
gravitational fields, such as the field generated by the Earth, can be 
involved. Because humans live under such circumstances, classical physics 
seems intuitively reasonable, while many aspects of modern physics seem 
bizarre. This is why models are so useful in modern physics—they let us 


conceptualize phenomena we do not ordinarily experience. We can relate to 
models in human terms and visualize what happens when objects move at 
high speeds or imagine what objects too small to observe with our senses 
might be like. For example, we can understand an atom’s properties because 
we can picture it in our minds, although we have never seen an atom with 
our eyes. New tools, of course, allow us to better picture phenomena we 
cannot see. In fact, new instrumentation has allowed us in recent years to 
actually “picture” the atom. 


Note: 

Limits on the Laws of Classical Physics 

For the laws of classical physics to apply, the following criteria must be 
met: Matter must be moving at speeds less than about 1% of the speed of 
light, the objects dealt with must be large enough to be seen with a 
microscope, and only weak gravitational fields (such as the field generated 
by the Earth) can be involved. 


Using a 
scanning 
tunneling 
microscope 
(STM), 
scientists can 
see the 
individual 
atoms that 


compose this 

sheet of gold. 
(credit: 

Erwinrossen) 


Some of the most spectacular advances in science have been made in 
modern physics. Many of the laws of classical physics have been modified 
or rejected, and revolutionary changes in technology, society, and our view 
of the universe have resulted. Like science fiction, modern physics is filled 
with fascinating objects beyond our normal experiences, but it has the 
advantage over science fiction of being very real. Why, then, is the majority 
of this text devoted to topics of classical physics? There are two main 
reasons: Classical physics gives an extremely accurate description of the 
universe under a wide range of everyday circumstances, and knowledge of 
classical physics is necessary to understand modern physics. 


Modern physics itself consists of the two revolutionary theories, relativity 
and quantum mechanics. These theories deal with the very fast and the very 
small, respectively. Relativity must be used whenever an object is traveling 
at greater than about 1% of the speed of light or experiences a strong 
gravitational field such as that near the Sun. Quantum mechanics must be 
used for objects smaller than can be seen with a microscope. The 
combination of these two theories is relativistic quantum mechanics, and it 
describes the behavior of small objects traveling at high speeds or 
experiencing a strong gravitational field. Relativistic quantum mechanics is 
the best universally applicable theory we have. Because of its mathematical 
complexity, it is used only when necessary, and the other theories are used 
whenever they will produce sufficiently accurate results. We will find, 
however, that we can do a great deal of modern physics with the algebra 
and trigonometry used in this text. 

Exercise: 

Check Your Understanding 


Problem: 


A friend tells you he has learned about a new law of nature. What can 
you know about the information even before your friend describes the 
law? How would the information be different if your friend told you he 
had learned about a scientific theory rather than a law? 


Solution: 


Without knowing the details of the law, you can still infer that the 
information your friend has learned conforms to the requirements of 
all laws of nature: it will be a concise description of the universe 
around us; a statement of the underlying rules that all natural processes 
follow. If the information had been a theory, you would be able to infer 
that the information will be a large-scale, broadly applicable 
generalization. 


Note: 

PhET Explorations: Equation Grapher 

Learn about graphing polynomials. The shape of the curve changes as the 
constants are adjusted. View the curves for the individual terms (e.g. 

y = bz) to see how they add to generate the polynomial curve. 


Equatio 
n 
Grapher 


Summary 


e Science seeks to discover and describe the underlying order and 
simplicity in nature. 

e Physics is the most basic of the sciences, concerning itself with energy, 
matter, space and time, and their interactions. 

e Scientific laws and theories express the general truths of nature and the 
body of knowledge they encompass. These laws of nature are rules 
that all natural processes appear to follow. 


Glossary 


classical physics 
physics that was developed from the Renaissance to the end of the 
19th century 


physics 
the science concerned with describing the interactions of energy, 
matter, space, and time; it is especially interested in what fundamental 
mechanisms underlie every phenomenon 


model 
representation of something that is often too difficult (or impossible) to 
display directly 


theory 
an explanation for patterns in nature that is supported by scientific 
evidence and verified multiple times by various groups of researchers 


law 
a description, using concise language or a mathematical formula, a 
generalized pattern in nature that is supported by scientific evidence 
and repeated experiments 


scientific method 
a method that typically begins with an observation and question that 
the scientist will research; next, the scientist typically performs some 
research about the topic and then devises a hypothesis; then, the 
scientist will test the hypothesis by performing an experiment; finally, 


the scientist analyzes the results of the experiment and draws a 
conclusion 


modern physics 
the study of relativity, quantum mechanics, or both 


relativity 
the study of objects moving at speeds greater than about 1% of the 
speed of light, or of objects being affected by a strong gravitational 
field 


quantum mechanics 
the study of objects smaller than can be seen with a microscope 


11-10 Pressures in the Body [with Concept Coach] 


e Explain the concept of pressure the in human body. 
e Explain systolic and diastolic blood pressures. 
e Describe pressures in the eye, lungs, spinal column, bladder, and skeletal system. 


Pressure in the Body 


Next to taking a person’s temperature and weight, measuring blood pressure is the most common 
of all medical examinations. Control of high blood pressure is largely responsible for the 
significant decreases in heart attack and stroke fatalities achieved in the last three decades. The 
pressures in various parts of the body can be measured and often provide valuable medical 
indicators. In this section, we consider a few examples together with some of the physics that 
accompanies them. 


[link] lists some of the measured pressures in mm Hg, the units most commonly quoted. 


Body system Gauge pressure in mm Hg 


Blood pressures in large arteries (resting) 


Maximum (systolic) 100-140 
Minimum (diastolic) 60-90 
Blood pressure in large veins 4-15 
Eye 12-24 
Brain and spinal fluid (lying down) 5-12 
Bladder 

While filling 0-25 
When full 100-150 
Chest cavity between lungs and ribs -8 to -4 
Inside lungs —2 to +3 


Digestive tract 


Body system Gauge pressure in mm Hg 


Esophagus =2 
Stomach 0-20 
Intestines 10-20 
Middle ear <1 


Typical Pressures in Humans 


Blood Pressure 


Common arterial blood pressure measurements typically produce values of 120 mm Hg and 80 
mm Hg, respectively, for systolic and diastolic pressures. Both pressures have health 
implications. When systolic pressure is chronically high, the risk of stroke and heart attack is 
increased. If, however, it is too low, fainting is a problem. Systolic pressure increases 
dramatically during exercise to increase blood flow and returns to normal afterward. This change 
produces no ill effects and, in fact, may be beneficial to the tone of the circulatory system. 
Diastolic pressure can be an indicator of fluid balance. When low, it may indicate that a person 
is hemorrhaging internally and needs a transfusion. Conversely, high diastolic pressure indicates 
a ballooning of the blood vessels, which may be due to the transfusion of too much fluid into the 
circulatory system. High diastolic pressure is also an indication that blood vessels are not 
dilating properly to pass blood through. This can seriously strain the heart in its attempt to pump 
blood. 


Blood leaves the heart at about 120 mm Hg but its pressure continues to decrease (to almost 0) 
as it goes from the aorta to smaller arteries to small veins (see [link]). The pressure differences 
in the circulation system are caused by blood flow through the system as well as the position of 
the person. For a person standing up, the pressure in the feet will be larger than at the heart due 
to the weight of the blood (P = hpg). If we assume that the distance between the heart and the 
feet of a person in an upright position is 1.4 m, then the increase in pressure in the feet relative to 
that in the heart (for a static column of blood) is given by 

Equation: 


AP = Ahpg = (1.4m) (1050 kg/m’) (9.80 m/s”) = 1.4 x 104 Pa = 108 mm Hg. 


Note: 
Increase in Pressure in the Feet of a Person 
Equation: 


AP = Ahpg = (1.4m) (1050 kg/m’) (9.80 m/s”) = 1.4 x 104 Pa = 108 mm Hg. 


Standing a long time can lead to an accumulation of blood in the legs and swelling. This is the 
reason why soldiers who are required to stand still for long periods of time have been known to 
faint. Elastic bandages around the calf can help prevent this accumulation and can also help 
provide increased pressure to enable the veins to send blood back up to the heart. For similar 
reasons, doctors recommend tight stockings for long-haul flights. 


Blood pressure may also be measured in the major veins, the heart chambers, arteries to the 
brain, and the lungs. But these pressures are usually only monitored during surgery or for 
patients in intensive care since the measurements are invasive. To obtain these pressure 
measurements, qualified health care workers thread thin tubes, called catheters, into appropriate 
locations to transmit pressures to external measuring devices. 


The heart consists of two pumps—the right side forcing blood through the lungs and the left 
causing blood to flow through the rest of the body ([link]). Right-heart failure, for example, 
results in a rise in the pressure in the vena cavae and a drop in pressure in the arteries to the 
lungs. Left-heart failure results in a rise in the pressure entering the left side of the heart and a 
drop in aortal pressure. Implications of these and other pressures on flow in the circulatory 
system will be discussed in more detail in Fluid Dynamics and Its Biological and Medical 
Applications. 


Note: 

Two Pumps of the Heart 

The heart consists of two pumps—the right side forcing blood through the lungs and the left 
causing blood to flow through the rest of the body. 


Vena cavae 
(2) 


Left atrium 
(reservoir 
and pump) 


|, | (reservoir 
and pump) 


Right ventricle < Left ventricle 
(pump) (pump) 


Capillaries 
i: i Arterioles 


Schematic of the circulatory system showing 
typical pressures. The two pumps in the 
heart increase pressure and that pressure is 
reduced as the blood flows through the body. 
Long-term deviations from these pressures 
have medical implications discussed in some 
detail in the Fluid Dynamics and Its 
Biological and Medical Applications. Only 
aortal or arterial blood pressure can be 
measured noninvasively. 


Pressure in the Eye 


The shape of the eye is maintained by fluid pressure, called intraocular pressure, which is 
normally in the range of 12.0 to 24.0 mm Hg. When the circulation of fluid in the eye is blocked, 
it can lead to a buildup in pressure, a condition called glaucoma. The net pressure can become 
as great as 85.0 mm Hg, an abnormally large pressure that can permanently damage the optic 
nerve. To get an idea of the force involved, suppose the back of the eye has an area of 6.0 cm?, 
and the net pressure is 85.0 mm Hg. Force is given by F = PA. To get F in newtons, we 
convert the area to m? (1 m? = 10+ cm?). Then we calculate as follows: 

Equation: 


F = hpgA = (85.0 x 10° m) (13.6 x 108 kg/m’) (9.80 m/s”) (6.0 x 10-4 m?) =6.8N. 


Note: 

Eye Pressure 

The shape of the eye is maintained by fluid pressure, called intraocular pressure. When the 
circulation of fluid in the eye is blocked, it can lead to a buildup in pressure, a condition called 
glaucoma. The force is calculated as 

Equation: 


F = hpgA = (85.0 x 10-* m) (13.6 x 10° kg/m’) (9.80 m/s”) (6.0 x 10-4 m?) = 6.8N. 


This force is the weight of about a 680-g mass. A mass of 680 g resting on the eye (imagine 1.5 
lb resting on your eye) would be sufficient to cause it damage. (A normal force here would be 
the weight of about 120 g, less than one-quarter of our initial value.) 


People over 40 years of age are at greatest risk of developing glaucoma and should have their 
intraocular pressure tested routinely. Most measurements involve exerting a force on the 
(anesthetized) eye over some area (a pressure) and observing the eye’s response. A noncontact 
approach uses a puff of air and a measurement is made of the force needed to indent the eye 
({link]). If the intraocular pressure is high, the eye will deform less and rebound more vigorously 
than normal. Excessive intraocular pressures can be detected reliably and sometimes controlled 
effectively. 


1 - ciliary edge 
2 -tip 
3 -limb 


The intraocular eye pressure can be read 
with a tonometer. (credit: DevelopAll at the 
Wikipedia Project.) 


Example: 

Calculating Gauge Pressure and Depth: Damage to the Eardrum 

Suppose a 3.00-N force can rupture an eardrum. (a) If the eardrum has an area of 1.00 cm’, 
calculate the maximum tolerable gauge pressure on the eardrum in newtons per meter squared 
and convert it to millimeters of mercury. (b) At what depth in freshwater would this person’s 
eardrum rupture, assuming the gauge pressure in the middle ear is zero? 

Strategy for (a) 

The pressure can be found directly from its definition since we know the force and area. We are 
looking for the gauge pressure. 

Solution for (a) 

Equation: 


P, = F/A = 3.00 N/(1.00 x 10~* m?) = 3.00 x 104 N/m’. 


We now need to convert this to units of mm Hg: 
Equation: 


1.0 mm Hg 


P; = 3.0 x 104 N/m’ ; 
133 N/m 


= 226 mm Hg. 


Strategy for (b) 

Here we will use the fact that the water pressure varies linearly with depth h below the surface. 
Solution for (b) 

P = hpg and therefore h = P/pg. Using the value above for P, we have 

Equation: 


3.0 x 10* N/m? 


= 3.06 m. 
(1.00 x 10° kg/m*)(9.80 m/s”) 


pe 


Discussion 
Similarly, increased pressure exerted upon the eardrum from the middle ear can arise when an 
infection causes a fluid buildup. 


Pressure Associated with the Lungs 


The pressure inside the lungs increases and decreases with each breath. The pressure drops to 
below atmospheric pressure (negative gauge pressure) when you inhale, causing air to flow into 
the lungs. It increases above atmospheric pressure (positive gauge pressure) when you exhale, 
forcing air out. 


Lung pressure is controlled by several mechanisms. Muscle action in the diaphragm and rib cage 
is necessary for inhalation; this muscle action increases the volume of the lungs thereby reducing 
the pressure within them [link]. Surface tension in the alveoli creates a positive pressure 
opposing inhalation. (See Cohesion and Adhesion in Liquids: Surface Tension and Capillary 
Action.) You can exhale without muscle action by letting surface tension in the alveoli create its 
own positive pressure. Muscle action can add to this positive pressure to produce forced 
exhalation, such as when you blow up a balloon, blow out a candle, or cough. 


The lungs, in fact, would collapse due to the surface tension in the alveoli, if they were not 
attached to the inside of the chest wall by liquid adhesion. The gauge pressure in the liquid 
attaching the lungs to the inside of the chest wall is thus negative, ranging from —4 to 

—8 mm Hg during exhalation and inhalation, respectively. If air is allowed to enter the chest 
cavity, it breaks the attachment, and one or both lungs may collapse. Suction is applied to the 
chest cavity of surgery patients and trauma victims to reestablish negative pressure and inflate 
the lungs. 


(a) During inhalation, muscles expand the chest, 
and the diaphragm moves downward, reducing 
pressure inside the lungs to less than atmospheric 
(negative gauge pressure). Pressure between the 
lungs and chest wall is even lower to overcome the 
positive pressure created by surface tension in the 
lungs. (b) During gentle exhalation, the muscles 
simply relax and surface tension in the alveoli 
creates a positive pressure inside the lungs, forcing 
air out. Pressure between the chest wall and lungs 
remains negative to keep them attached to the 
chest wall, but it is less negative than during 
inhalation. 


Other Pressures in the Body 


Spinal Column and Skull 


Normally, there is a 5- tol12-mm Hg pressure in the fluid surrounding the brain and filling the 
spinal column. This cerebrospinal fluid serves many purposes, one of which is to supply 
flotation to the brain. The buoyant force supplied by the fluid nearly equals the weight of the 
brain, since their densities are nearly equal. If there is a loss of fluid, the brain rests on the inside 
of the skull, causing severe headaches, constricted blood flow, and serious damage. Spinal fluid 
pressure is measured by means of a needle inserted between vertebrae that transmits the pressure 
to a suitable measuring device. 


Bladder Pressure 


This bodily pressure is one of which we are often aware. In fact, there is a relationship between 
our awareness of this pressure and a subsequent increase in it. Bladder pressure climbs steadily 
from zero to about 25 mm Hg as the bladder fills to its normal capacity of 500 cm?. This 
pressure triggers the micturition reflex, which stimulates the feeling of needing to urinate. What 
is more, it also causes muscles around the bladder to contract, raising the pressure to over 100 
mm Hg, accentuating the sensation. Coughing, straining, tensing in cold weather, wearing tight 
clothes, and experiencing simple nervous tension all can increase bladder pressure and trigger 
this reflex. So can the weight of a pregnant woman’s fetus, especially if it is kicking vigorously 
or pushing down with its head! Bladder pressure can be measured by a catheter or by inserting a 
needle through the bladder wall and transmitting the pressure to an appropriate measuring 
device. One hazard of high bladder pressure (sometimes created by an obstruction), is that such 
pressure can force urine back into the kidneys, causing potentially severe damage. 


Pressures in the Skeletal System 


These pressures are the largest in the body, due both to the high values of initial force, and the 
small areas to which this force is applied, such as in the joints.. For example, when a person lifts 
an object improperly, a force of 5000 N may be created between vertebrae in the spine, and this 
may be applied to an area as small as 10 cm”. The pressure created is 

P = F/A = (5000 N)/(10~* m2) = 5.0 x 10° N/m? or about 50 atm! This pressure can 
damage both the spinal discs (the cartilage between vertebrae), as well as the bony vertebrae 
themselves. Even under normal circumstances, forces between vertebrae in the spine are large 
enough to create pressures of several atmospheres. Most causes of excessive pressure in the 
skeletal system can be avoided by lifting properly and avoiding extreme physical activity. (See 
Forces and Torques in Muscles and Joints.) 


There are many other interesting and medically significant pressures in the body. For example, 
pressure caused by various muscle actions drives food and waste through the digestive system. 
Stomach pressure behaves much like bladder pressure and is tied to the sensation of hunger. 
Pressure in the relaxed esophagus is normally negative because pressure in the chest cavity is 
normally negative. Positive pressure in the stomach may thus force acid into the esophagus, 
causing “heartburn.” Pressure in the middle ear can result in significant force on the eardrum if it 
differs greatly from atmospheric pressure, such as while scuba diving. The decrease in external 
pressure is also noticeable during plane flights (due to a decrease in the weight of air above 


relative to that at the Earth’s surface). The Eustachian tubes connect the middle ear to the throat 
and allow us to equalize pressure in the middle ear to avoid an imbalance of force on the 
eardrum. 


Many pressures in the human body are associated with the flow of fluids. Fluid flow will be 


Section Summary 


¢ Measuring blood pressure is among the most common of all medical examinations. 

e The pressures in various parts of the body can be measured and often provide valuable 
medical indicators. 

e The shape of the eye is maintained by fluid pressure, called intraocular pressure. 

e When the circulation of fluid in the eye is blocked, it can lead to a buildup in pressure, a 
condition called glaucoma. 

¢ Some of the other pressures in the body are spinal and skull pressures, bladder pressure, 
pressures in the skeletal system. 


Concept Coach 


Concept Coach 


Glossary 


diastolic pressure 
minimum arterial blood pressure; indicator for the fluid balance 


glaucoma 
condition caused by the buildup of fluid pressure in the eye 


intraocular pressure 
fluid pressure in the eye 


micturition reflex 
stimulates the feeling of needing to urinate, triggered by bladder pressure 


systolic pressure 
maximum arterial blood pressure; indicator for the blood flow 


